Law, Its Origin

a great scheme of administrative reform, by which
the debatable ground between the spiritual and
temporal powers can be brought within the reach
of common justice and the lawlessness arising from
professional jealousies abolished."1

The Assize of Clarendon, sometimes called the
Great Assize (1166), was an enactment of which the
principal feature was an improvement of judicial
procedure in the case of criminals, and is a part of
the same scheme of reform attempted by Henry to
which, the Constitutions of Clarendon belong. The
statute of Merton (1236) is noted as being that in
which the assembled barons declared they would not
have the laws of England changed.

The reign of Edward I., memorable in the history
of English law, was quite prolific in legislation. The
famous statute of Westminster (1275) was passed
in the first session of his reign, but Edward's pur-
poses were, in the main, reformatory and political
in that sense. The reformation of abuses, the due
execution of the existing law, the providing of more
efficient methods of procedure; in other words, the
framing of sufficient instrumentalities by which the
existing customs could be better enforced, were the
things he had in view, and these he sought to com-
pass by the statute last mentioned. The famous
statute De Religiosis (1279), which forbids the ac-
quisition of land by the religious orders in such wise
that the land should come into mortmain,2 is another
political and reformatory measure. So also the

* Stubbs, Con. Hist., vol. i., p. 503.
2 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 117.